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the initiator of this progress is to issue from the race of Fellahs, 
while Nubia and Abyssinia will resume a high position. But as all 
this, and as much more, is to be accomplished only by the result of 
an intermixture of races, we fear the time is far distant. 

We will conclude this notice of a really curious and suggestive 
book by one short extract, which, written in 1852, has received in a 
sad and impressive manner its fulfilment in 1865. 

" Between the shores of the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Rocky Mountains, the Anglo-American union will continue its de- 
velopment. The Southern States ivill make war for some time upon 
those of the North, but they will finally be subdued, inasmuch as they 
are inferior to them in morality, activity, and equality. The Negroes 
will be emancipated by consent or by force." 

But a Frenchman who deliberately anticipates, as M. Bodichon 
has done, that his own country is not destined to be at the apex of 
civilisation, is a phenomenon of some interest. We trust, therefore, 
his book will receive more attention than it has hitherto done. 



ON ANCIENT BRITISH SCULPTURED ROCKS.* 



In one of the counties in the north of England there exists a class of 
antiquities so rare as to be supposed to be unique to that part of the 
country. In the county of Northumberland there are fifty-three 
stones or rocks on which there have been discovered about three 
hundred and fifty figures. 

Mr. George Tate, the accomplished and zealous Secretary of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, has recently issued a long hoped for 
memoir on this subject, and he thus describes the characteristic 
figures : — 

"The most typical figure is composed of a series of circles around 
a central hollow or cup, from which proceeds a gutter or radial groove 
through the series of circles — Fig. 1, p. 141. In most cases the cir- 
cles are incomplete or stop short of the radial groove ; but in others, 
they are complete and join the radial groove; the distinction, how- 
ever, is immaterial. This form distinguishes these sculptures from 
all others. Sometimes there is only one circle ; frequently there are 
three or four; and in one case there are eight. The size varies from 
two inches up to thirty-nine inches in diameter. Some forms are true 

* The Ancient Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders, 
with Notices of the Remains associated with these Sculptures. By George Tate, 
F.G.S., Cor. Mem. Soc. Ant. Scot., Local Sec. of the Anthropological Society of 
London, Secretary of the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club. Alnwick: Blair, 1805. 
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circles, as if drawn by the help of an instrument; most, however, had 
been drawn without such aid, for they are irregular in outline — some 
bulged out in breadth, in the proportion of 13 and 14 to 12, others 
lengthened and pear-shaped. Usually the groove is straight, but 
sometimes it is curved and wavy, and oftentimes extended beyond the 
outer circle. The groove is very generally down the slope of the rock, 
but occasionally it is across the slope. 




" Another highly typical figure consists of incomplete concentric 
circles around a central hollow, but having no groove — Fig. 2. The 
passage out of figure 1, is as it were, by a hollow way; but out of 
this by a causeway. 

" These incomplete circles sometimes end in hollows. 

" The groove passing through the concentric circles, sometimes is 
diametric — Fig. 1 1 ; but this is not frequent, and occurs chiefly in 
compound figures. 

" A circle or circles around a cup, but with the groove extended 
from the circumference of the outer circle — Fig. 5. 

" Incomplete concentric circles around a cup, and with two parallel 
grooves from the ends of the inner circle — Fig. 6. 

" Another figure similar to this, has one groove from the central 
cup and another parallel to it from the outer circle. 

" Concentric arches over a cup, from which there is a straight 
groove — Fig. 7. 

"Horse-shoe figure around a cup — F'ig. 13. 

"A figure of the common type, but with the addition of nine grooves 
radiating from the outer circle and directed southward — Fig. 4. 

" Some figures inclose more than one cup ; two examples of this 
are here given, along with forms considerably different from the com- 
mon type. 

" An oblong figure, rounded at the corners and contracted at the 
base, with twelve cups and a groove from the centre ; it is difficult to 
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give an intelligible description of it, and reference must be made to 
Fig. 12. 

"Three concentric squares rounded at the corners, having within 
them many cups and a radial groove — Fig. 8 ; both these forms we 
could imagine to be circles squeezed out of their normal state. 

"Less characteristic forms are: — 

" Concentric ovals — Fig. 9. 

" A circle. 

"A circle or series of concentric circles around a central hollow. 

" Round hollows or cups occur scattered over stones without being 
enclosed by circles or other figures. 

" Various forms are often combined with each other, presenting 
complicated, strange maze-like figures, which will be best understood 
by reference to the woodcut in plate opposite. Two of the simpler 
combinations may be noticed here. 

"Circles and groups of circles united by a groove passing from 
centre to centre — Fig. 3. 

" Three detached circles, each around a cup, are united by grooves, 
so as to give a rude resemblance to a plant with a stem, its branches, 
and flowers — Fig. 10. 

" With a few exceptions, these sculptures are marked by a family 
character, which is readily recognisable by experienced observers ; yet 
though fifty-five different inscribed stones have been discovered in 
Northumberland, no two of them are alike. Even where abnormal 
forms appear, we are enabled, by their association with figures of the 
common type, to include them in the family group." 

These figures are inscribed on sandstone, in some cases the cutting 
is nearly half an inch, and the hollows sometimes as much as one inch 
and a half deep. Some of these markings are dreadfully worn by the ele- 
ments, and can now be hardly traced; while in others, which have 
been covered over with peat, Mr. Tate states the marks of the tools 
are clearly to be seen. He says : — 

"The markings have been chipped or picked out, and not made by 
rubbing; the best preserved figures show that the tool was bluntly 
pointed. All our sculptures are in sandstone, which could have been 
incised by such a tool as was used, in far distant pre-historic times, 
made of basalt, flint, hornstone, trap, or jasper. Metals, however, 
were known in the district when the sculptures were incised ; bronze 
and copper objects have been found in their neighbourhood ; and in 
some parts of North Northumberland considerable numbers of bronze 
celts have been discovered, as well as bronze daggers, spear-heads, 
and swords. Querns made of hard intractable porphyry have been 
taken from the forts about Yevering, and one from the Weetwood 
Camp ; but as these could not have been fashioned by any stone tool, 
it is therefore probable, that metallic tools had been also used to in- 
scribe the Northumberland rocks. This conclusion is corroborated 
by the character of the Argyleshire rocks, which are so hard that 
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stone tools could not have chipped out the inscriptions. Probably 
the metal was bronze, which seems to have been in considerable use 
at the period." 

There are two interesting and important facts in connection with 
these inscriptions: the first is, that of all these stones, not one is more 
than a mile away from some traces of ancient British remains, such 
as camps, forts, or hut-circles; and the second is, the fact that four 
of these inscriptions have been found on the under surface of the 
covers of cists. 

These inscriptions have also been found in Scotland and even in 
Orkney. Mr. George Petrie found in 1855 an upright stone in a 
sepulchral chamber with four concentric circles around a central 
hollow. The Rev. William Greenwell's explorations in Argyleshire 
have revealed the fact that the sculptures of this part of Scotland "are 
of the same age and the same character as those in Northumberland." 
Similar inscriptions have been found in Dorsetshire and Yorkshire ; 
and, says, our author, "recent researches in the South of Ireland have 
revealed sculptures of precisely the same family character as those in 
Northumberland." 

Mr. Tate says: "So far as I have been able to ascertain, inscriptions 
of the same character as ours have not been discovered beyond the 
British Islands." 

Now, this is the point to which we especially wish to direct the 
attention of anthropologists in different parts of the world. We can- 
not but think that similar, if not identical, inscriptions will be found 
in other parts of Europe, if not in India and America. We hope that 
all who have an opportunity will closely examine all the rocks in the 
vicinity of ancient remains or on the covers of the cists. 

The first stone was discovered nearly forty years ago by Mr. J. C. 
Langlands of Old Bewick, in close proximity to the great camp on 
the hill at that place. The following is a woodcut of the inscription 
on this stone. 

Mr. Tate observes : — 

" All the figures are of the common type ; indeed, there is less 
variety on this stone than on any other of similar dimensions. The 
figures, however, being much connected with each other, give the 
whole a strange maze-like appearance. Imagination could revel amid 
these complicated forms ; life budding might be seen — the passage 
of life to a higher life — the transmigration of souls — central suns — 
orbits of planets — attendant satellites — and perhaps too, divinity 
might be thought symbolised by the central hollow ; and the radial 
grooves penetrating through the circles and beyond them, might re- 
present a Divine influence pervading all the realms of matter and 
spirit." 
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Mr. Tate's admirable memoir concludes with a section on the 
meaning of the sculptures, and observes : — 

"Though of late there have been many speculative views put forth 
as to the meaning of these symbols, it is doubtful whether any advance 
has been made on the general views proposed by me in 1852. The 
numerous additional facts observed, confirm I think the conclusions- 
first, that these inscriptions have been made by the Celtic race oc- 
cupying Britain many centuries before the Christian era; and second, 
that the figures are symbolical — most probably of religious ideas. 
Look at the extent of their distribution, from one extremity of Britain 
to the other, and even into Ireland ; and say, what could induce 
tribes, living hundreds of miles apart, and even separated by the sea, 
to use precisely the same symbols, save to express some religious 
sentiments, or to aid in the performance of some superstitious rites. 

" Beyond these general views, I confess we wander into the regions 
of fancy and conjecture." 

Here, for the present, we must leave this subject, looking with 
great interest to future observations to elucidate the meaning of the 
remarkable remains. We cannot, however, conclude without passing 
a tribute of praise for the zeal with which Mr. Tate has worked out 
this subject up to its present point. It is true that Mr. Langlands 
was the first to notice these figures, and is deserving the highest 
praise for the attention and hospitality which he has always shown 
to visitors to this wild region, and it is none the less true that the 
Rev. William Greenwell was the author of a still unpublished paper 
on this subject in 1852, read to the Archaeological Institute; but it 
was left to Mr. Tate to work up the whole subject, and by his personal 
wanderings over the whole district to produce a memoir so complete as 
the one under consideration. This book forms a complete hand-book 
on the subject, and contains the only reliable account of the curious 
inscriptions which has been published. 

We would especially warn our readers against the partial, and in 
some cases, most inaccurate accounts which have from time to time 
been put forth by Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, and others, who know 
just enough on the subject to confuse both themselves and those 
who listen to them. Some of the natural markings on these rocks 
have been described as artificial inscriptions. This has thrown the 
whole subject into confusion ; but, thanks to the geological know- 
ledge of Mr. Tate, he has removed a great deal of the misconception 
existing on this subject, and we most heartily thank him and the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club for giving to the world in such a com- 
plete and convenient form such thoroughly reliable data on the sub- 
ject. We have recently had an opportunity of comparing Mr. Tate's 
drawings with the original stones, and fully appreciate the difficulties 
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which were encountered in giving correct representations of these 
drawings, and the easy manner in which those less versed in the sub- 
ject might have been led astray by those natural markings which 
exist side by side with the inscriptions. 



MEDIEVAL TRAVELLING IN SOUTH AMERICA.* 



The travels of an author who, at the age of fourteen, with all the 
crude ideas of early youth seething in his brain, and imbued with the 
most anti-scientific prepossessions, ventured to commit to paper, under 
the auspices of Philip of Spain, the impressions of his travels, may 
not at first sight appear very interesting to anthropologists. We 
know so little respecting the life of our author, that should we reject 
the theory that he was one of the companions of D. Pedro de Heredia, 
little of accurate fact is left wherewith we can compile our note- 
books, or found our hypotheses respecting him. But we have the 
one important fact that he was the first European traveller on the 
western coast of South America, who gave to a then credulous and 
admiring world, more or less reliable information respecting the in- 
habitants of that portion of the American continent. 

The question ever and anon presents itself to our mind, whether 
the saying of Mephistopheles is not true after all ; mankind merely 
advances in a spiral direction; our knowledge of the anthropology of 
South America is scarcely in advance of that of the mediaeval ex- 
plorers. Many districts— Mr. Markham especially alludes to the 
Cauca — have not been described by later explorers with the same 
completeness as by Cieza de Leon; and to those who remember 
Padre Fray Pablo Simon's interesting description of the Huallaga, 
modern explorations of the headwaters of the Amazon will appear 
uninteresting. Taking as a standpoint the period immediately subse- 
quent to the Spanish conquest, the questions which crowd in upon 
the reader of Cieza de Leon are numerous and manifold. Does this 
writer give us accurate and extensive information respecting the 
nations who preceded the great civilising and unifying influences of 
the Quichuan inhabitants ? Do the writings of Cieza de Leon afford 
us reliable facts whereon to admit or to reject the theory of the 

* The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, a.d. 1532-50, contained in the first 
part of his Chronicle of Peru. Translated and edited, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction, hy Clements R. Markham, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. London : printed for 
the Hakluyt Society. 18M4. 



